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Chiron the Centaur 
WARREN R. DAWSON*. 


“If the poet’s tongue might voice the prayer that is on the lips of all, I would pray 
that Chiron, the son of Philyra, who is dead and gone, were now alive again.” 
ae —PINDAR 


HIRON the Centaur, the tutor of Asclepius (or A‘sculapius), is a 

prominent figure in the legendary history of medicine and a person- 
ality who had in early times won a high reputation. Classical literature is 
full of allusions to his wisdom and prestige. The reputation of Chiron sur- 
vived until the Middle Ages, and his name is still associated with more than 
one medicinal herb. 

The Centaur Chiron was the offspring of Cronus (Saturn) and Philyra, 
a daughter of Ocean. She was a sylvan nymph, associated with the lime- 
tree.’ Cronus met with her in Thessaly, and, according to some accounts, 
transformed himself into a horse in order to escape the notice of his wife 
Rhea; according to others, he assumed equine shape because Philyra had 
turned herself into a mare in order to elude him.’ On the birth of their 
child, Philyra was so distressed when she beheld it that she prayed to be 
transformed into some other shape. Zeus answered her prayer, and she be- 
came the lime tree.’ Apollonius Rhodius says: “She brought forth mighty 
Chiron, half like a horse, half like a god.”* Other writers speak of Chiron 
as “a Centaur of double form,” or as “a half-man, compounded of the 
body of a tawny horse,”® and Lucan says only that he had the feet of a 
horse.’ ; 

The Centaurs, of which there were many, were a wild, uncouth and 
lawless race. Most of them were the offspring of Centaurus (Kentauros), 
the son of Ixion and Nephele, their mothers being high-spirited Magnesian 
mares.” They dwelt in caves about Mount Pelion in Thessaly, living free, 
drunken and sensuous lives, Chiron dwelt amongst them, but his charac- 


* London, England. 

1 Her name and that of the lime or linden tree 
(otAUpa) are identical. For the peculiarities of 
the linden, see Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. i, 12, 
4, and for its use in divination, Herodotus iv, 67. 

2 Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, ii, 1231- 
1241, says that Cronus was surprised by Rhea 
and became a horse in order to escape her. See 
also the Scholiast on that passage; Apollodorus 


i, 2, 4; Virgil, Georgics, iii, 91-93; Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses, vi, 126. 

8 Scholiast on Argonautica, ii, 1231. 

4 Argonautica, ii, 1240-1241. 

5 Sipun¢ Kévtaupoc. Apollodorus, i, 2. 4. 

6 Semivir et flavi cofpore mixtus equi. Ovid 
Fasti, v, 380. 

7 Pharsalia, \xxv, 15. 

8 Diodorus Siculus, iv, 69; Apollodorus, Epi- 
tome, i, 20; Pindar, Pythian Odes, ii, 44-48. 
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ter and pursuits differed wholly from theirs. He was just, gentle, righteous 
and learned, and friendly both to gods and men. He was highly skilled in 
the arts of hunting, music and medicine, and in popular tradition was held 
to be the discoverer of the medicinal values of simples and of the methods 
of using them. His amiable disposition is evidenced in many ways, and in 
this connection reference may be made to the greeting he gave to the Argo- 
nauts as their ship sped from the shores of Thessaly. “And down from the 
mountain-top to the sea came Chiron Philyrides,’ and where the foaming 
surf broke he dipped his feet, and with much waving of his massy hand, he 
wished them a happy home-coming and a safe voyage.™ Homer speaks of 
Chiron as “the most just of Centaurs”™ and his wise and kindly character 
is often referred to by others.” His praises have been very beautifully sung 
by Pindar: “If the poet’s tongue might breathe the prayer that is on the lips 
of all, I would pray that Chiron, son of Philyra, who is dead and gone, were 
now alive again,—he who once ruled far and wide as the offspring of 
Cronus, who was the son of Heaven. Would that that rugged monster with 
spirit kindly unto men were reigning still in Pelion’s glens, even such as 
when, in olden days, he reared Asclepius, that gentle craftsman who drove 
pain from the limbs that he healed,—that hero who gave aid in all manner 
of maladies.”** 

Chiron’s gentleness, wisdom and strength made him eminently fit to 
be the protector and instructor of children and many of the most cele- 
brated heroes of Greece were brought up and taught by him. The list of 
Chiron’s pupils is a long one, but first and foremost comes Asclepius, him- 
self destined to become the god of medicine. Reference has already been 
made, in the passage just quoted from Pindar, to Chiron’s tutorship of 
Asclepius. Apollodorus relates that the infant Asclepius, the child of Apollo 
and the nymph Coronis, was snatched by Apollo from his mother’s arms 
as she was burning on the pyre (for such was her punishment inflicted by 
her divine spouse for playing him false), and taken by him to Chiron, by 
whom the child was reared and instructed in the arts of healing and hunt- 
ing. Asclepius gained great fame as a surgeon and he brought his craft to 
such a pitch that he could not only avert disease and heal the sick, but could 
even raise the dead.* Apollodorus goes on to state the names of some of 


9 That is to say, Chiron the son of Philyra. 12 E.g., Hyginus, Astronomica, ii, 38; Virgil, 


This name is often bestowed upon him: e.g., Georgics, ili, 550; Ælian, De Nat. Animalium, 
Hesiod, Theogony, 1002; Pindar, Pyth. Odes, ii, 18; Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis, 705-710; etc. 
ili, i; ix, 30; Ovid, Ars Amatoria, i, 11; Fasti, v, 18 Pindar, Pyth. Odes, iii, 1-7. The translation 
391; etc. ` here quoted is that of Sir John Sandys. 
10 Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, i, 553-6. 14 Apollodorus, iii, 10, 3. Other accounts in 
11 Iliad, xi, 832. Pindar, Pyth. Odes, iii, 24—67; Pausanias, ii, 26, 


6; Ovid, Metamorph. ii, 590-632. 
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those whom, being dead, Asclepius restored to life, and supplies the inter- 
esting detail that he was enabled to raise the dead by means of the blood 
of the Gorgon, given to him by Athena. He used the blood that had flowed 
from the veins on the left side of the monster’s body as a poison for man- 
kind, and blood from the right side for their salvation (npòc owtnpiav) 
Pindar again says of Asclepius: “And those whosoever came suffering from 
the sores of nature, or with their limbs wounded, either by gray bronze or 
far-hurled stone, or with bodies wasting away with summer’s heat or win- 
ter’s cold, he loosed and delivered divers of them from diverse pains, tend- 
ing some of them with kindly incantations, giving to others a soothing 
potion, or, haply, swathing their limbs with simples, or restoring others 
by the knife.””* Apollodorus relates that the skill and success of Asclepius 
were such that Zeus grew jealous of his powers and killed him with a thun- 
derbolt."” Diodorus Siculus gives a different version: he says that the success 
of Asclepius in healing the living and raising the dead had so reduced the 
population of the underworld that Zeus slew him because of the complaints 
of Pluto that his domain was becoming impoverished." Pindar ascribes yet 
another motive for the vengeance of Zeus. “But, alas!” he said, “even the 
lore of leech-craft is enthralled by the love of gain; even he [ Asclepius] was 
seduced by a splendid fee of gold displayed upon his palm, to bring back 
from death one who was already its lawful prey. Therefore the son of 
Cronus with his hands hurled his shaft through both of them and quickly 
reft the breath from out their breasts for they were stricken with sudden 
doom by the gleaming thunderbolt.” 

According to a late tradition, Apollo himself, the father of Asclepius, 
had been taught by Chiron.” 

Another son of Apollo, the rustic deity Aristaeus, whose mother was 
Cyrene, was also trained by Chiron. Cyrene bore the infant on Mount 
Pelion, and the babe was carried to the cave of Chiron, there to be reared. 
Chiron taught Aristaeus the arts of healing and of prophecy.” Chiron him- 
self had prophesied that on the birth of Aristaeus, the nymphs would drop 
nectar and ambrosia upon his lips and that he should be a guardian of 
flocks.” Aristaeus grew up and was wedded to Autonoé, the daughter of 


15 Apollodorus, loc. cit.; cf. Euripides, Ion, 999. 
Amongst those restored to life by Asclepius were 
Capaneus, Lycurgus, Hippolytus, Tyndareus, 
Hymeneus, and Glaucus, son of Minos. 

16 Pindar, Pyth. Odes, iii, 82-93 (Sir John 
Sandys’ translation). It will be observed that 
the methods of Asclepius, like those of other 
primitive physicians, were partly magical, partly 
therapeutic, and partly surgical. 


17 Apollodorus, iii, 10, 3. 

18 Diodorus, iv, 71. 

19 Pindar, Pyth. Odes, iii, 54-8. (Sandys.) 

20 Justin Martyr, De Monarchia Dei, vi. 

21 Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut, ii, 508-512. 
According to Diodorus Siculus, iv, 81, Aristaeus 
was reared by the nymphs. 

22 Pindar, Pyth. Odes, ix, 59-65; cf. ibid., 
29-64. 
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Cadmus,” and their child was Acteon the hunter. Acteon, like his father, 
was placed in the Centaur’s care, and Chiron taught him his craft; but he 
came to a terrible end, for he was devoured by his own dogs. According to 
Apollodorus, Acteon met his death through the vengeance of Artemis, 
whom he had seen bathing with her attendant nymphs. The goddess trans- 
formed him into a deer and incited his pack of hounds to give chase and to 
kill and devour the animal. When they had done this, they sought their 
master, and whining pitifully, came to the cave of Chiron, who fashioned 
an image of Acteon to console the grief of the faithful dogs who had, all 
unknowingly, destroyed their master.” 

Chiron reared Achilles, of all Greek heroes the most renowned, the son 
of Peleus and Thetis. Peleus brought his infant son to the cave of Chiron 
who received the child and fed him upon the entrails of lions and wild- 
boars and upon the marrow of bears.” This diet was evidently intended to 
impart to the child the strength and courage of the wild beasts. But accord- 
ing to Philostratus, the diet of the infant was of a gentler kind, and consisted 
of honeycombs and the marrow of deer, whereby he would become, on the 
same principle, sweet of disposition and fleet of foot.” Chiron instructed 
Achilles in the art of healing with simples” and also taught him to perform 
upon the lyre.” According to tradition there was a book of the Precepts of 
Chiron for the instruction of Achilles.” When Chiron greeted the depart- 
ing Argonauts, the infant Achilles was brought out in order that his father 
might see him.” 

Jason, too, was reared. by Chiron, and he spoke of his tutor as “the 
divine Centaur.”** Medeus, Jason’s son, was also received by Chiron,” as 
was Melampus, who became a skilled magician and knew the language of 
the birds.” Tradition ascribed other gods and cult-heroes to the care or in- 
fluence of Chiron. Amongst these are Dionysus,” Podalirius and Machaon, 
the sons of Asclepius,” and Phoenix, the son of Amyntor. Phoenix had been 


23 Apollodorus, iii, 4, 2 

24 Apollodorus, iii, 4, 4; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv, 81 (who omits the mention of Chiron and 
the image); Ovid, Metamorph. iii, 131-252, tells 
the story with much poetic detail. 

25 Apollodorus, iii, 13, 6. 

26 Philostratus, Heroica, xx, 2. For many in- 
stances of the eating of parts of wild animals in 
order to acquire their attributes, see Sir J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, ed. 3, Spirits of the 
Corn and of the Wild, vol. ii, ch. xii, pp. 138 
seqq. 
27 Homer, Iliad, xi, 830—832. 

28 Ovid, Ars Amatoria, i, 11-16. 
29 Xeipwvoc ‘Yrnoðñkar. This was attributed 


to Hesiod; see Pausanias, ix, 31, 5. For other 
references to Chiron’s tutorship of Achilles, see 
Pausanias, iii, 18, 2; Plutarch, De Vita Homeri, 
ccii; Lucan, Pharsalia, x, 15, 1; Ælian, De Nat. 
Anim. ii, 18; Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxv, 19. 

30 Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut., i, 558. 

31 Pindar, Pythian Odes, iv, 101-119; Nemean 
Odes, iii, 54. For the word hp, applied to the 
Centaurs, cf. Homer, Iliad, i, 268; ii, 743. 

32 Hesoid, Theogony, 1000-2. 

38 Columella, De Re Rustica, x, 349; Virgil, 
Georgics, iii, 558, Apollodorus, i, 9, 11. 

84 Ptolemaeus Hephaestionis, Nova Historia, iv. 

85 Xenophon, Cynegeticus, i, 2. 
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blinded by his father on a false charge of having seduced one of his concu- 
bines. Peleus brought him to Chiron who restored his sight, and he then 
became king of the Dolopians.”° 

Chiron rescued Peleus from the plot against his life engineered by 
Astydamia, the wife of Acastus, when he rejected her guilty overtures. She 
falsely accused Peleus to her husband of having attempted her virtue.” 
Acastus, who was engaged in a contest with Peleus, accordingly deserted 
him, and whilst Peleus was sleeping on the slopes of Mount Pelion, Acastus 
took from him his sword and hid it in cows’ dung. Peleus, awaking, sought 
in vain for his weapon and, thus disarmed, was caught by the Centaurs 
who would have destroyed him but for the timely aid of Chiron who res- 
cued him and recovered and restored his sword.” Chiron was ever friendly 
to Peleus: on his marriage with Thetis, Chiron gave to Peleus a magic spear 
of ash-wood,” and, as already noted, he took charge of Peleus’s infant son 
Achilles. 

Chiron did not live alone: he had a wife and daughters who shared with 
him the responsibilities of rearing the various children that were placed in 
his charge. When Chiron came to the water’s edge to bid farewell to the 
departing Argonauts, he was accompanied by his consort (mapakoitic) who 
carried the infant Achilles in her arms and showed the child to his father.”® 
She is not named by Apollonius Rhodius, but we know from Ovid that 
Chiron had a daughter by Chariclo, presumably the same Chariclo, a 
nymph, who became by Everes (the son of Udaeus, one of the Spartans who 
sprang from the dragon’s teeth of Cadmus) the mother of Tiresias, the 
blind seer.’ Pindar speaks of Chariclo in conjunction with Chiron and his 
mother Philyra, but he does not say that she was his wife, and in the same 
passage he mentions “the pure daughters of the Centaur,” of whom not 
one is named. According to Ovid, the name of Chiron’s daughter by Chari- 
clo was Ocyrrhoé. The girl was skilled in her father’s arts and was also en- 
dowed with the power of prophecy. She predicted that Asclepius would 
become so skilled as a physician that he would incur divine wrath, would 
perish by a thunderbolt, but would live again as a god. Of her father Chiron, 


36 Apollodorus, iii, 13, 8; Propertius, ii, 1, 60. Egypt, London, 1915, Introduction, pp. xvii-xx. 


Homer, Iliad, ix, 437-484, gives a different ver- 38 Apollodorus, iii, 13, 3; Pindar, Nemean 
sion of the accusation against Phoenix, and does Odes, iv, 92-100 (who calls Acastus’s wife Hip- 
not mention his blindness nor Chiron’s cure. _polyta). 

37 The false accusation by the guilty wife is 39 Iliad, xvi, 140; Apollodorus, iii, 13, 5. 


frequent i in folk-lore and mythology. It occurs 40 Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut. i, 557-8. 
in the ancient Egyptian “Story of the two “2 Ovid, Metamorph. ii, 636. 

brothers” and in the well-known episode of 42 Apollodorus, iii, 6, 7. 

Potiphar’s wife. Many instances have been col- 48 Pindar, Pyth. Odes, iv, 102-3. 

lected by G. Maspero, Popular stories of Ancient 
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she predicted that he, though born immortal, would long to die on being 
tormented by the poisonous blood of a dire serpent, and that his wish would 
be granted. Like many other prophetesses who foretold the future, the ut- 
terances of Ocyrrhoé brought upon her head the wrath of the gods: her 
voice failed and she could utter words no more, her face and her limbs 
changed their form, her fingers and toes coalesced into hoofs, and she be- 
came a mare, neighing and cropping grass, her flowing locks transformed 
into a mane.* 

The death of Chiron is one of the most atai episodes in Greek 
mythology: it came about in this wise. Hercules, in search of the Eryman- 
tian boar, came to Mount Pholoe in Arcadia, and was there entertained by 
the Centaur Pholus** in his cave. After eating his victuals Hercules called 
for wine, of which Pholus had but a single jar, and this he feared to open 
because it was not his own property but belonged to all the Centaurs in 
common.” Yielding at length to the entréaties of his guest, Pholus broached 
the jar and the scent of the wine at once attracted all the other Centaurs 
who rushed to the cave armed with stones and tree-trunks. Two of them, 
bolder than the rest, entered the cave but Hercules repelled them with 
brands. Of the rest, some were killed, and others were pursued to Malea, 
where Chiron had taken up his abode after the Centaurs had been expelled 
by the Lapiths from Mount Pelion.” Here the fugitives took shelter in 
Chiron’s cave, and Hercules shot an arrow at them. By accident the weapon 
struck Chiron upon the knee, and Hercules, deeply distressed, rushed to the 
assistance of the wounded Centaur, drew out the arrow and applied a heal- 
ing herb. All was of no avail, for the wound was mortal; but Chiron, being 
immortal, could not die, though he longed for death. Prometheus offered 
himself to Zeus to be immortal in Chiron’s stead, and Chiron, thus released 
from immortality, died. Thereupon the Centaurs scattered and fled in all 
directions, save only Pholus who returned to his cave. Pholus took up an 
arrow that had killed one of his fellows and as he examined it, it slipped 
from his hand, pierced his foot, and instantly killed him. Hercules then 
buried Pholus and departed to continue his quest for the boar.“ 


44 Ovid, Metamorph. ii, 632-675. 

45 Pholus was the son of Silenus and a tree- 
nymph (Ash). He, like Chiron, was amiable and 
gentle and altogether different in his nature from 
the other Centaurs. 

46 Diodorus Siculus, iv, 12, states that this 
wine-jar was the gift of Dionysus who ordered 
that it should not be opened until Hercules 
should come. 

47 The fight with the Lapiths was caused by 


the attempt by the Centaurs to carry off Deidamia 
(called Hippodamia by Diodorus), on the day 
of her marriage with Pirithous, king of the 
Lapiths and son of Ixion. It ended in the expul- 
sion of the Centaurs, who were driven from 
Pelion with the help of Theseus. See Diodorus 
Siculus, iv, 69, 70; Plutarch, Theseus, 30; Ovid, 
Metamorph. xii, 210-535. 

48 Apollodorus, ii, 5, 4. 
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Such is the outline of the story as related by Apollodorus. It is retold 
elsewhere, but with many variations of detail. Diodorus Siculus gives an 
account which is in the main the same as that of Apollodorus, but it is more 
detailed in its description of the combat between Hercules and the Cen- 
taurs.“ Ovid presents a widely different version which omits all reference 
to Pholus and the other Centaurs and asserts that Chiron himself, fingering 
the shafts in the quiver of Hercules, dropped one of them upon his left 
foot and so compassed his own death.” According to others, it was not 
Chiron, but a Centaur named Pylenor, who was killed by the arrow of 
Hercules.” 

Thus was the prophecy of Chiron’s daughter fulfilled. She had declared 
that her father, though immortal, would long for death,” and that his death 
would be caused by the blood of a dread serpent. The arrows of Hercules 
were poisoned, according to Ovid with the blood,” and according to others 
with the gall,” of the Hydra. 

When Chiron exchanged his immortality with Prometheus, he became 
the constellation Sagittarius, or the Centaur.” But the kindly Centaur, thus 
elevated to the skies, still had his cult upon earth, for the Magnesians sacri- 
ficed to him as a divine physician, and offered to him the first-fruits of their 
herbs.”° 

Many plants are associated with Chiron’s name. The four panacaas— 
Asclepion, Heracleon, Chironion and Centaurion—were said to have been 
discovered by him.” Chiron was also the discoverer of the white Bryony, 
the Ampelos chironia of Pliny and the Bryonia alba, L., of botanists.” The 
Centaurea is said to have healed Chiron when the arrow of Hercules pierced 
his foot, but according to the accounts of his death quoted above, the wound 
was mortal and could not be healed. His name was also given to open ulcers 
that refuse to heal: “Old ulcers which are difficult to cicatrize are called. 
Chironian, as if requiring Chiron himself to heal them.””” 

The name of Chiron the Centaur has become intimately associated 
with the Herbarius of Apuleius. This herbal was very popular in the Dark 
Ages, and many manuscripts of it are known. The author of it is alleged 


49 Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 

50 Ovid, Fasti, v, 391—408. 

51 Pausanias, v, 5, 10. 

52 Lucan, Pharsalia, x, 26. 

58 Ovid, Metamorph. ii, 652; Fasti, v, 403. 

54 Diodorus Siculus, iv, 11; Pausanias, ii, 37, 4. 

55 Ovid calls the constellation Chiron, and as- 
serts that it is composed of fourteen stars (Fasti, 
v, 413). Ptolemy gives the number of stars as 
thirty-seven. The constellation is mentioned by 


Eudoxus (4th cent., B.C.) and by Aratus (3rd 
cent., B.C.). 

56 Plutarch, Questiones Conviviales, ili, 1, 3. 

57 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxv, 11-14. These four 
plants have been identified respectively with 
Echinophora tenuiflora, L.; Laserpitum chiron- 
ium, L.; Hypericum olympicum, L.; and Cen- 
taurea centaurium, L. 

58 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv, 16; xxiii, 17. 

59 Paulus Aigineta, iv, 46. 
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to be Apuleius Platonicus Madaurensis, but sometimes he is called Apuleius 
Barbarus or Pseudo-Apuleius. The latter designations are modern and serve 
to distinguish the author of the herbal from that of Lucius Apuleius, the 
Platonic philosopher and rhetorician who was born in Numidia in the year 
125 A.D. But by whatever name he may be called, the actual author or com- 
piler of the Herbarius is unknown to us; there is internal evidence that the 
work is a translation or adaptation of a Greek prototype, but no Greek 
manuscript of it is known, unless, as seems probable, the fragmentary 
Johnson Papyrus, a single folio from a papyrus codex written about 400 A.D., 
is the sole surviving relic of a Greek original.” The latest critical edition of 
the Latin text is that of Howald and Sigerist, published in 1927." The Latin 

version of the Herbarius was probably compiled in the fourth century A.D., 
~ but no manuscript of it is known of earlier date than the seventh. It was 
translated into Anglo-Saxon in the twelfth century” and it long retained 
its popularity in northern Europe. Most of the extant manuscripts ascribe 
the book to Chiron the Centaur and those that are illuminated have a pic- 
ture of him. The title reads as follows: 

Herbarius Apulei Platonici quem accepit a Chirone Centauro, magistro Achillis, 
et ab Aesculapio.®* 

In the Anglo-Saxon manuscript in the British Museum the volume 
opens with a large and beautifully illuminated picture in which, according 
to some interpreters, Plato hands the book to Asclepius and Chiron. The 
central figure, in Saxon costume, holds the volume, bound in red leather: 
on his right is Asclepius, a bearded man in Greek costume, and on his left 
stands Chiron in his traditional guise—z.e., a bearded man with human 
head, arms and torso attached to the body and legs of a bay horse. The three 
figures have their names written below them: the central figure is labelled 
Plato, and the other two Escolapivs and Centavrvs respectively. It seems to 
me more probable that in writing “Plato” beneath the central figure, the 
scribe was deceived by the title of the book—“Herbarium Apulei Pla- 
tonici.” The title states quite specifically that Apuleius received the book 
from Asclepius and Chiron, and it seems more probable that the picture is 


60 This papyrus was discovered at Antinoe in 
Egypt in 1904 by Dr. J. de M. Johnson, who 
was then excavating for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and it is now in the Wellcome Museum 
in London. The Johnson Papyrus and its rela- 
tion to the extant manuscripts of the Herbarius 
have been interestingly discussed by Dr. Charles 
Singer in the J. Hellenic Studies, 1927, 47, 31, 43, 
and it is reproduced in colour in the same publi- 
cation, pl. i and ii. 


81 Corpus Medicorum Latinorum, vol. iv, 
Leipsic, 1927. 

62 The best known codex is Cotton, Vitellus, C. 
iii, in the British Museum, edited by O. Cockayne 
in Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft of 
Early England, vol. i, London, 1864. 

63 For the variants, see Howald and Sigerist, 
Op. cit., p. 15. 
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intended to represent Apuleius receiving the book than Plato bestowing it. 
Other manuscripts present variants of this picture. 

Especially associated with Chiron is a particular herb, three kinds of 
which are described in Chapters X, XI and XII of the Herbarius. This is the 
Artemisia, a plant well known by its vernacular name Mugwort. Of these 
three kinds it is said: 


Nam has tres artemisias Diana dicitur invenisse et virtutes earum et medicamina 
Cironi centauro traditit, qui primum ‘de his herbis medicinam instituit. Has autem 
herbas ex nomine Dianae, hoc est artemisiam nuncupavit.®* 


In many of the manuscripts there is a picture of Chiron receiving the 
plant from Artemis (Diana). The herb has enjoyed a reputation from very 
early times and has an elaborate story of its own, which cannot be dealt 
with here. 

Finally it may, be mentioned that the name of Chiron has an associa- 
tion with veterinary medicine. Suidas® says that a book on the veterinary 
art was composed by Chiron, and tradition accordingly associated his name 
with a later work of the Middle Ages known as the Mulomedicina Chironis 
of which several manuscripts are known.” 
84 Herbarius, xii, 2. Bullock, Proc. Third Internat. Congress Hist. 
85 Lexicon, s.v. Xeipwv. Med. London, 1922 (published in Antwerp, 


86 Edited by E. Oder, Claudii Hermeri Mulo- 1923), pp. 304-05, and J. comp. Path., 1922, 
medicina Chironis, Leipsic, 1901. See also F. 35, 305-309. 


